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tury. At length he dined at my house, and the conversation, having first been of a general kind, turned afterward on such topics as were more especially adapted to the illustrious stranger. The entire concurrence of opinion between Mr. Fox, Junot, and some of his other guests, precluded debate, but the affairs of England and the Ministry which had replaced Mr. Pitt were long under discussion, and the conversation, though tranquil, was of a remarkable character; when one of the company, who had been of the Egyptian expedition, and had returned with his mind violently exasperated, brought forward the awkward subject of events in that quarter, freely indulging his rancor against England. Mr. Fox's countenance changed with a rapidity it is impossible to describe; we no longer beheld the leader of the English Opposition, but the advocate of Mr. Pitt, defending him with his eloquence amid a circle of enemies. The conversation grew warm, and Junot soon took an unfortunate part in it. He had been made prisoner on his return from Egypt by a Captain Styles, conducted to Jaffa, and introduced to Sir Sydney Smith, who was negotiating there with the Grand Vizier the Treaty of El-Arich for the evacuation of Egypt; thence he accompanied Sir Sydney on board the <c Tiger >} to Larnaka, in Cyprus; here Junot, as I have before observed, contracted for Smith one of those chivalrous friendships which he was very capable of feeling and the brave English Commodore well calculated to inspire. He had more than once laid lance in rest as the-champion of his friendly foe; and now, believing him compromised in something that was said respecting the infamous infraction of the treaty which he had guaranteed, and satisfied in his own mind that his gallant friend was the most honorable of men, (< It was not his doing !}> cried Junot, animated by a sentiment of truth and justice; <c he would never have said, with Mr. Pitt, < the destruction of that perfidious army is a matter of rejoicing; the interests of human nature require its total annihilation.y No. Sir Sydney Smith would be incapable of uttering such a libel on his profession and on human nature.* Mr. Fox turned crimson, then pale as death; passed his hand over his eyes, and made no immediate answer; at the end of the minute that striking voice, which, with its. sonorous tone, could overpower all others, murmured